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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines patterns of racial change and segregation 
over the 1990s in the Boston metropolitan area and in three sub-areas, 
emphasizing whites, blacks, Asians, and Latinos. Soaring minority populations 
have transformed the city of Boston into a majority-minority urban core and 
made several satellite cities increasingly multiethnic. The suburbs have a 
great disparity between white and minority populations, with whites choosing 
suburban communities over cities. Eighty percent of the metro area's 
population growth occurred in the suburbs . While most of that growth was 
among whites, the suburban minority population also increased. Segregation 
rates between minorities and whites increased slightly, especially for 
Latinos. The city showed notable progress in reducing segregation, though 
segregation was still much higher than in the suburbs. The Boston 
metropolitan areas’s child population was more heavily minority and more 
racially segregated than the population overall. Growth rates of minority 
homeowners equaled or outstripped even the rapid minority population 
increase. Segregation is worst for urban black homeowners but dramatically 
better for blacks in the suburbs and smaller cities. There is no evidence 
that neighborhoods that were moderately integrated in 1990 underwent dramatic 
racial change by 2000, though the city saw a substantial increase in 
multiethnic neighborhoods. Two data tables on the Boston Metro Area for the 
years 1990-2000 are appended: Change in Population by Race/Ethnicity; and 
Cities and Towns with Greatest Absolute Change in Population by Race. 

(Contains 17 figures) . (SM) 
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Race, Place, and Opportunity: 

Racial Change and Segregation in the Boston Metropolitan Area: 1990-2000 

SUMMARY 

Soaring minority populations have transformed the City of Boston into a “majority- 
minority” urban core and made several satellite cities increasingly multi-ethnic. In the 
suburbs, however, the great disparity in size between the white and minority populations 
means that even high minority growth rates there translate into little change in suburban 
racial composition. Furthermore, whites continue to choose suburban communities over 
the cities. During the 1990s, the City of Boston lost more than 47,000 whites but the 
suburbs gained about 90,000. Hence, Boston’s suburbs remain overwhelmingly — over 90 
percent — white. Minorities are, without question, the engine behind Boston’s population 
growth. Balancing the needs of a “majority-minority” central city with largely white 
suburbs as well as ensuring equal access for those minorities who are entering the 
suburbs will demand vigilance, courage and leadership at all levels. 

Eighty percent of the metro area’s population growth occurred in the suburbs, and, while 
most of that growth was attributable to whites, the suburban minority population also 
increased. The Asian population doubled, adding almost 56,000 residents. Latino and 
black suburban growth lagged that of Asians (45 percent and 60 percent growth 
respectively) but, on a percentage basis, still swamped the 3.3 percent white increase. 
Even as suburban minority populations swelled, however, segregation rates between 
these groups and whites increased slightly, especially for Latinos. Thus, while the 
suburbs were just 2.5 percent Latino in 2000, the average Latino suburbanite lived in a 
neighborhood that was 9.6 percent Latino, up from 6.8 percent in 1990. 

In contrast, the City of Boston showed notable progress in reducing segregation, though 
segregation levels are still much higher than in the suburbs. Progress was particularly 
significant between whites and blacks and between Asians and blacks. While the City’s 
white share dropped sharply from 59 percent in 1990 to 49.5 percent in 2000, the average 
black lived in a census tract that fell only slightly from 20.9 percent white in 1990 to 19.8 
percent white in 2000. Although blacks in Boston still experience the highest segregation 
levels by far, there has been improvement. Part of this progress is likely due to the 
increasing white populations in the South End and on the edges of largely black areas 
such as Roxbury and Mattapan. 

The Boston metro’s child population is both more heavily minority and more racially 
segregated than the population as a whole. Thus, while minorities comprise half of the 
total population in the City of Boston, they make up three quarters of the child 
population. Furthermore, the white share of the child population in Boston and the other 
densely-populated cities has dropped much more precipitously than has the white share of 
the overall population. Given the younger age structures of minority groups and higher 
fertility rates, particularly of Latinos, minorities will certainly continue to gain population 
share of younger age groups. While segregation rates are higher for children, they have 
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followed trends similar to the overall population, declining in the cities while remaining 
stable or increasing (especially for Latinos) in the suburbs. 

Growth rates of minority homeowners equaled or outstripped even the rapid minority 
population increase. One might expect that racial segregation among homeowners might 
be less than among the overall population, given higher levels of owner income and lack 
of the type of subsidized housing that has helped to concentrate renters by race in the 
past. But segregation between white and minority homeowners is not substantially lower 
than segregation levels among the overall population and in some cases is noticeably 
higher. Segregation is clearly worst for black owners in the City of Boston but 
dramatically better for blacks in the suburbs and smaller, high-density cities. 

Despite relatively strong minority growth throughout the metro area, there is no evidence 
that neighborhoods that were moderately-integrated in 1990 underwent dramatic racial 
change by 2000. The City of Boston did, however, see a substantial increase in multi- 
ethnic neighborhoods— those in which at least three racial groups account for at least ten 
percent of the population each. The number of these neighborhoods grew from 30 in 
1990 to 48 in 2000, with the number having four groups accounting for ten percent or 
more of the population rising from 5 to 14. 

While the decrease in segregation within the City of Boston is indeed encouraging, the 
significant declines in the white population there and in other cities that have seen rapid 
minority growth, such as Quincy and Randolph, are troubling. White populations are 
growing fastest in far-flung suburbs such as Franklin, Mansfield, Plymouth and Taunton, 
far from areas which house the growing Asian, Latino, and black residents. Thus, 
minorities who do move to the suburbs are increasingly surrounded by those of their own 
race. Currently, minorities who live in suburbs and smaller cities are much more 
integrated than those residing in Boston. As their numbers grow in these areas, however, 
actions at all levels are needed to assure that this integration is maintained and that all 
residents have equal access to neighborhoods and educational opportunities. 
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Race, Place, and Opportunity: 

Racial Change and Segregation in the Boston Metropolitan Area: 1990-2000 

Despite being the third “whitest” of all large metropolitan areas-behind Pittsburgh and 
Minneapolis— rapid minority is now changing the racial composition of many Boston 
metro locations, particularly in the larger urban areas. The Boston metro is composed of 
a multi-ethnic core and satellite cities surrounded by overwhelmingly white outer 
suburbs. Indeed, the City of Boston is now “majority-minority” while the suburbs are 
over 90 percent white. This study examines patterns of racial change and segregation 
over the 1990s in the Boston metro area 1 as a whole, as well as in three sub-areas: the 
City of Boston; a group of other central/high density cities including: Brockton, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, Somerville, and 
Waltham; and the remaining suburban areas. It focuses primarily on four racial ethnic 
groups: non-Latino whites, non-Latino blacks, non-Latino Asians, and Latinos 2 . 

Metro Area Population Growth 

During the 1990s, the Boston metropolitan area grew by 262,000 people or 6.4 percent, 
slightly faster than Massachusetts as a whole (5.5 percent), but much slower than the 
United States (14.1 percent.) This growth was entirely attributable to an increasing 
minority population; the absolute number of whites declined by over 42,000. Thus, while 
the Boston metro was 87 percent white in 1990, that share dropped to 80 percent by 2000. 
[Appendix 1] White declines were most severe in cities and towns that posted the largest 
minority population increases. In fact, each of the municipalities that ranked among the 
top ten in white population decrease also ranked in the top ten in terms of increase for 
one or more minority groups. [Appendix 2] 

Blacks posted the slowest growth rates of any minority group (30 percent) and now 
slightly lag Latinos in number. [Figures la and lb] The Asian population increased 
fastest in both absolute terms (103,000 people) and growth rate (88 percent.) People of 
Chinese origin make up the largest share of the metro’s Asian population (39 percent,) 
followed by Asian Indians (19 percent,) and Vietnamese (13 percent.) However Asian 
composition varies considerably by locality; Cambodians make up roughly half or more 
of Asians in Lowell and Lynn 3 . 

The number of Latinos increased by 47.3 percent (91 ,000 people) over the decade. While 
Puerto Ricans comprise the largest share of Latinos (33 percent,) followed by 
Dominicans (12 percent) and Central Americans (8 percent, 4 ) the Latino population also 
varies by locality. For instance, sixty percent of Lowell’s Latinos are Puerto Rican, 



1 Defined as the Boston, Brockton, Lawrence, and Lowell Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

2 Latinos may be of any race. Unless otherwise noted, racial groups refer to only the non-Latino members 
of those groups. 

3 Because respondents can identity' more than one racial group, these Asian subcategory shares are 
estimates based on those who identified one racial group only. 

4 19 percent of Latinos did not specify a particular Latino subcategory. 
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Figure 1A 



Despite Strong Minority Growth, 

Metro and Suburbs Remain Overwhelmingly White 
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Notes: Latinos may be of any race. 

Other racial groups contain only non-latino members. Asians include Pacific- Islanders. 

Boston Metro defined as the Boston, Brockton, Lawrence and Lowell PMSAs 

Other Central/High Density Cities include Brockton, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Malden, Somerville, and Waltham. 

Source: See Appendix 1. 
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Figure 1 B 

City of Boston Now Half-Minority 
Other Central or High-Density Cities Over One Third Minority 

City of Boston 




Other Central/High-Density Cities 




Notes: Latinos may be of any race. 

Other racial groups contain only non-Latino members. Asians include Pacific-Islanders. 

Boston Metro defined as the Boston, Brockton, Lawrence and Lowell PMSAs 

Other Central/High Density Cities include Brockton, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Malden, Somerville, and Waltham. 

Source: See Appendix 1 . 
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almost double the share as in the metro as a whole. Latinos, blacks, and Asians now each 
make up 5 percent or more of the metro population. 

Suburban Population Growth 

Over 80 percent of the metro’s population growth occurred in the suburbs. Although the 
white population grew by a meager 3.3 percent, the Boston suburbs remain 
overwhelmingly white (91 percent) and gained 90,000 whites over the past decade. 

Many communities along the North and South shores and also along the metro’s far 
southwest comer are upwards of 97 percent white and continue to gain white residents. 
The outlying towns of Franklin, Mansfield, Plymouth and Taunton experienced 
particularly large gains. [Appendix A-2] Conversely, many inner-ring communities such 
as Quincy and Randolph (which had strong minority growth) lost large numbers of 
whites, as did Medford and Framingham. Even Arlington and Newton lost over 3,000 
white residents over the decade. [Figures 2a and 2b] 

Among minorities, Asian population increase was particularly strong — doubling in just 
ten years. Asian growth of 56,000 people was more than double that of other minority 
groups. Half of Asians now reside in the suburbs, almost twice the share of other 
minority groups (though considerably less than the roughly 80 percent of whites that live 
in the suburbs.) In fact, within the closer-in Boston suburbs (within the Boston Primary 
Metropolitan Statistical Area only) Asian growth significantly outnumbered even white 
growth during the 1990s. The Asian neighborhoods that run south through the 
Dorchester neighborhood of Boston have extended into the city of Quincy, which gained 
over 8,000 Asian residents. The well-off communities of Brookline and Newton also saw 
increases of over 3,000 Asians. Indeed, the Asian population grew in many suburbs to 
the west of Boston, while increases along the North and South shores were more 
moderate. Plymouth and Essex counties continue to have very low Asian concentrations. 
The only community with notable Asian losses was Harvard, which experienced major 
declines of all racial groups due to the closing of Ft. Devens military base. [Figures 3a 
and 3b] 

While Quincy was the prime beneficiary of suburban Asian growth, Randolph and, to a 
lesser extent, Milton, were key locations of black growth, extending the black Boston 
neighborhoods of Mattapan and parts of Hyde Park and Dorchester south towards 
Brockton. The suburban black population grew by 61 percent, and 22 percent of blacks 
now live in the suburbs. However, blacks continue to be the least represented minority 
group, making up just 2.1 percent of the suburban population. Disturbingly, a large share 
of those census tracts in the outer suburbs that exhibited substantial black growth tended 
to be those that house state correctional facilities such as Bridgewater, Shirley, Concord, 
and Plymouth. Whether these increases reflect the institutional or non-institutional 
population is difficult to say with currently available data. [Figures 4a and 4b] 

Latino growth was scattered throughout the suburbs, but strongest in more urbanized 
areas such as Revere and Haverhill which lie close to the heavily Latino cities of Chelsea 
and Lawrence. Despite increasing by 45 percent over the decade, Latinos make up less 
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Figure 2A White Share of Population: 2000 

Boston Suburbs 
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Figure 2B Change in White Population: 1990-2000 

Boston Suburbs 



Figure 2B 
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Figure 3A Asian Share of Population: 2000 

Boston Suburbs 
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Figure 3B Change in Asian Population: 1990-2000 

Boston Suburbs 
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Figure 4A Black Share of Population: 2000 

Boston Suburbs 





Figure 4B Change in Black Population: 1990-2000 

Boston Suburbs 



Figure 4B 
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than 3 percent of suburban residents. As with blacks, outlying suburbs with strong Latino 
growth were commonly those containing state correctional facilities. [Figures 5a and 5b] 

Certainly, strong minority growth has led to an increasing minority presence in the 
suburbs. However, because this growth is based on very small initial minority 
populations and because the white population still maintains an overwhelming majority, 
the Boston suburbs will certainly remain predominantly white for some time to come. 

City of Boston Population Growth 

The City of Boston grew more slowly than either the suburbs or the other central/high 
density cities in the metro area, increasing by only 2.6 percent or 15,000 residents. 

Boston became a “minority-majority” city as the white population declined by almost 
50,000, reducing its share from 59 percent of the population in 1990 to 49.5 percent in 
2000. Latinos posted the largest absolute growth (23,000) while Asians saw the fastest 
growth rates. Nevertheless, blacks continue as the largest minority group, comprising 
roughly a quarter of city residents. Foreign immigration provided a substantial boom to 
the City’s population. As of 2000, roughly a quarter of the population was foreign-bom 
(27 percent) and 14 percent were immigrants who entered over the last decade 5 . 
[Appendix 1] 

The black population in Boston is highly concentrated in Roxbury, Mattapan, South 
Dorchester and parts of Hyde Park 6 . While these two latter neighborhoods, along with 
Roslindale, continued to experience gains, the number of blacks in Roxbury declined 
significantly, and Mattapan also lost numbers. These same areas, while still largely black, 
have begun to see white increases in several census tracts 7 , especially those bordered by 
the South End, Fenway and Jamaica Plain. The pattern of racial change experienced by 
these neighboring tracts is beginning to spill over into more heavily black areas, bringing 
both increased opportunities for integration but also the possibility of displacement. 
[Figures 6a and 6b] 

Whites continue to be most concentrated in the outer neighborhoods of the city, including 
West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Allston/Brighton, Back Bay, Charlestown, and South 
Boston, but their populations have actually decreased in all these areas. Only in the 
South End, Central, and Fenway neighborhoods as a whole did white populations 
increase, though certain individual tracts in Allston, Roxbury, Mattapan, South Boston, 
Jamaica Plain, and West Roxbury did add whites. Overall, however, the primary growth 
spot for whites has been the South End and certain census tracts to its south and west. 



5 Census 2000 Supplemental Survey. Non-institutional population only. 

6 Aggregate Boston neighborhood data are based on Boston Redevelopment Authority boundary definitions 
and drawn from Boston ’s Population — 2000: Changes in Population , Race , and Ethnicity in Boston and 
Boston *s Neighborhoods — 1980 to 2000 , Boston Redevelopment Authority, March 2001 . 

7 Census tracts are small, relatively permanent county subdivisions that are designed to be relatively 
homogenous with respect to population characteristics, economic status and living conditions at the time 
they are established. They have an average size of 4,000 people. See the Technical Appendix for 
information on tracts that are split by city boundaries. 
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Figure 5A Latino Share of Population: 2000 

Boston Suburbs 
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Figure 5B Change in Latino Population: 1990-2000 

Boston Suburbs 
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n 9 ure6A Black Share of Population: 2000 

City of Boston 




Rgure 6B Change in Black Population: 1990-2000 

City of Boston 



Figure 6B 
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The fact that census tracts in Mattapan and Roxbury saw any white growth is notable, 
given that these neighborhoods are 95+ percent minority. [Figures 7a and 7b] 

Latinos now make up almost 1 in 6 city residents. Their numbers continue to surge in 
East Boston, where they account for 39 percent of the population, up from just 3 percent 
in 1980 and 18 percent in 1990. They have also made inroads in the eastern parts of 
Charlestown. Already a substantial presence in Roxbury, and Mattapan, they are gaining 
ground southward, especially in Hyde Park, Roslindale, and parts of Dorchester. Jamaica 
Plain, which has one of the largest Latino populations, lost over 1,600 Latinos over the 
decade, as all racial groups except Asians declined in that neighborhood. [Figures 8a 
and 8b] 

Asians exhibited the fastest growth rate in the city of Boston, increasing by 58 percent or 

17.000 people. Asians are most highly concentrated in Chinatown/South End, 
Allston/Brighton, Dorchester, the Central District, and Fenway/Kenmore. Except for the 
South End, they have increased their presence in all these areas, particularly in 
Dorchester. [Figures 9a and 9b] 

Other Central/High Density City Population Growth 

While the City of Boston is by far the largest urban center in the metro area, a number of 
smaller/high density areas are also very “city-like” in character. These include Brockton, 
Cambridge, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, and Waltham, which are defined by the Office of 
Management and Budget as “central cities” 8 but also the cities of Chelsea, Everett, 
Malden, and Somerville which closely border Boston and have extremely high population 
densities (over 10,000 per square mile.) 9 As a whole, these cities contained roughly 

728.000 residents in 2000, and their racial profiles lie somewhere between the suburbs 
and the city of Boston. Like Boston, they lost significant numbers of whites (85,000) but 
their minority growth rates were closer to suburban rates (63 percent for blacks, 57 
percent for Latinos, and 87 percent for Asians.) In effect, these are the areas undergoing 
the fastest rates of racial change. Minorities make up about 40 percent of the aggregate 
population, up from roughly 25 percent in 1990. Latinos contributed the largest absolute 
numbers to population growth (45,000 people,) though Asians are increasing at the fastest 
rate (87 percent.) [Appendix 1] 

Trends in Segregation 



Although residential segregation in the Boston metro area remains greatest between 
whites and blacks, modest improvement along this dimension stands in contrast to 
slightly worsening segregation between whites and Latinos in the suburbs. In 2000, 65.2 
percent of blacks would have to move to another census tract in order for the racial 
composition of each tract to mirror the racial composition of the metro as a whole, down 



8 The town of Gloucester is also defined by OMB as a central city but was not included in our definition. 

9 The towns of Winthrop, Brookline, Arlington, Watertown, and Revere have population densities between 
7500 and 9500 per square mile and could be considered as “central/high density cities” under some 
definitions. However we classify them as suburbs using the strict 10,000 per square mile cut-off. 
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Figure 7A White Share of Population: 2000 

City of Boston 
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Figure 7B Change in White Population: 1990-2000 
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Figure 8A Latino Share of Population: 2000 
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Figure 8B Change in Latino Population: 1990-2000 

City of Boston 
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Figure 9A Asian Share of Population: 2000 

City of Boston 



Figure 9A 




Figure 9B Change in Asian Population: 1990-2000 

City of Boston 
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from 68.2 percent in 1990. This measure, the dissimilarity index, ranges from 0 
(complete integration) to 100 (complete segregation.) Blacks also experienced 
decreasing segregation from other minorities, particularly Asians. [Figure 10] 

On the other hand, the dissimilarity index between whites and Latinos increased from 
58.7 in 1990 to 61.6 in 2000, and segregation worsened more significantly for Latino 
children. Although these increases are rather small, they are notable in contrast to the 
declining or stable segregation patterns of other groups. 

Asians experience the least segregation from whites, and this level remained constant 
over the decade metro-wide. However, Asians did see substantial decreases in 
segregation from blacks and Latinos over the period. 

In the City of Boston, which has extremely high black/white segregation, the dissimilarity 
indices fell almost across the board. Black/Asian segregation saw particular 
improvement. The only groups which became increasingly segregated from each other 
were Latinos and Asians and then only slightly. 

In the suburbs, segregation indices for all groups remained constant or trended upward. 
White/Latino dissimilarity showed the sharpest rise, increasing from 37.2 to 41.0. 
Segregation between most other groups posted small increases, in contrast to the 
moderate declines experienced in the City of Boston. Still, overall segregation in the 
suburbs is still dramatically lower than in the City, especially between whites and blacks 
and Asians and blacks. While roughly 70 percent of blacks in the City would have to 
move to another Census tract in order that the black/white and black/Asian composition 
of each tract mirrored that of the City as a whole. In the suburbs, only 42 to 45 percent of 
blacks would have to move to another tract to achieve racial integration. Asians, on other 
hand, are equally segregated from whites in both the City and the suburb. 

Segregation rates in the other central/high density cities are most similar to those in the 
suburbs, but segregation trends more closely mirror those of the City of Boston, falling 
or remaining constant for almost all groups. These cities, on the whole, have black/white 
segregation rates that are dramatically lower than in Boston and even lower than in the 
suburbs. White/Asian segregation is also lowest in these areas. However, white/Latino 
segregation is notably higher here than in the suburbs and almost as high as in the City of 
Boston. Closer examination of residential patterns in cities such as Lawrence and Lynn 
show distinct residential separation between whites and Latinos. 

The improvement in black/white segregation, particularly in the City of Boston, and the 
moderate worsening of Latino/white segregation, especially in the suburbs, can also be 
seen by examining the changing racial composition of tracts occupied by average 
members of each racial group. For example, the City of Boston went from being 23.8 
percent black in 1990 to 25.7 percent black in 2000, an increase of 8 percent. But the 
neighborhood occupied by the average white resident went from 8.5 percent black to 10.2 
percent black, an increase of 20 percent. Meanwhile, the City went from being 59 
percent white to 49.5 percent white, a decrease of 16.1 percent. But the neighborhood 
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Figure 10 
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: White/Black 


75.2 


70.4 


-4.8 


79.0 


72.7 


-6.3 


White/Latino 


54.2 


53.3 


-0.9 


63.0 


56.4 


-6.6 


White/Asian 


43.7 


39.9 


-3.8 


53.6 


50.8 


-2.8 


. Black/Latino 


47.0 


43.5 


-3.5 


44.2 


40.5 


-3.7 


Black/Asian 


74.9 


69.4 


-5.5 


75.4 


67.0 


' ' v 


Latino/ Asian 


53.0 


55.1 


2.1 


57.0 


54.1 


-2.9 



Other Central/Hiqh Density Cities 

White/Black 40.0 


36.7 


-3.3 


42.3 


39.5 


-2.8 


White/Latino 


49.8 


50.8 


1.0 


53.8 


52.3 


-1.5 


White/Asi an 


38.4 


34.7 


-3.7 


46.5 


40.7 


-5.8 


Black/Latino 


52.2 


50.7 


-1.5 


57.2 


53.4 


-3.8 


Black/ Asian 


47.6 


44.3 


-3.3 


54.6 


47.5 


-7.1 


Latino/Asian 


50.2 


52.3 


2.1 


53.0 


50.3 


-2.7 


Suburbs 

White/Black 


40.9 


41.9 


1.0 


43.1 


44.6 


1.5 


White/Latino 


37.2 


41.0 


3.8 


39.9 


44.4 


4.5 


White/Asian 


38.9 


41.1 


2.2 


39.4 


40.7 


1.3 


Black/Latino 


35.4 


36.5 


1.1 


39.6 


39.8 


0.2 


Black/Asian 


42.0 


44.5 


2.5 


44.6 


46.9 


2.3 


Latino/ Asian 


43.2 


46.1 


2.9 


45.7 


47.7 


2.0 



Notes: Boston Metro defined as the Boston, Brockton, Lawrence and Lowell PMSAs. 

Other Central/High Density Cities include Brockton, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Malden, Somerville, and Waltham. 

Segregation is measured by the Dissimilarity Index which expresses the share of minorities 
that would have to move to another area (Census tract in this case) to achieve an even distribution 
across all areas. For this table, it ranges from 0 (no segregation) to 100 (total segregation.) 
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occupied by the average black resident went from being 20.9 percent white to 19.8 
percent white, a decrease of just 5.3 percent. Thus, while blacks and whites still live in 
quite different areas, their exposure to each other has increased to a greater degree than 
could be explained merely by the rate of population change in the City as a whole. 
However, this pattern does not hold in the suburbs or in the other central/high density 
cities. 

These exposure indices also show that blacks living in both the City of Boston and in 
other central/high density cities are now living in neighborhoods with smaller 
concentrations of blacks than would be expected from merely the change in the overall 
black population. Thus, while the black share of Boston went from 23.8 percent to 25.7 
percent, an increase of 8 percent, the neighborhood occupied by the average black 
resident went from 61.3 percent black to 56.5 percent black, a decrease of 7.8 percent. 

This finding reinforces the other results showing increased integration of City blacks. 

< 

The increasing segregation of Latinos in the suburbs is also reflected in the exposure 
indices. The Latino share of the suburban population went from 1.8 percent to 2.5 
percent, an increase of 38.9 percent. But the neighborhood occupied by the average 
white resident went from being 1.7 percent Latino to 2.2 percent Latino, a increase of 
just 29.4 percent. Meanwhile, the suburbs went from being 94.6 percent white to 90.9 
percent white, a decrease of 3.9 percent. But the neighborhood occupied by the average 
Latino resident went from being 87.9 percent white to 80.1 percent white, a decrease of 
8.9 percent. Thus Latino and white exposure to each other has decreased to a greater 
degree than could be explained merely by the rate of population change in the suburbs as 
a whole. [Figure 11] 

Segregation of Children 

The Boston metro’s child (under age 18) population is both more heavily minority and 
more racially segregated than the population as a whole. While roughly 90 percent of 
suburban children are white-similar to the overall suburban population — the child 
population in the City of Boston and in the other cities is considerably more minority 
than the total population residing in those areas. Thus, while minorities comprise half of 
the total population in the City of Boston, they make up three quarters of the child 
population. They account for 38 percent of the total population in the other central/high 
density cities, but 55 percent of the child population there. Black and Latino children are 
particularly over-represented in the City of Boston. Blacks make up 40 percent of the 
City’s children, compared to just 26 percent of the City’s total population. Latinos make 
up 27 percent of the City’s children, compared to just 14 percent of the City’s total 
population. Furthermore, the white share of the child population in Boston and the other 
cities has dropped much more precipitously than has the white share of the overall 
population. Given the younger age structures of these minority groups and higher fertility 
rates, particularly of Latinos, it is likely that these groups will continue to gain population 
share of younger age groups relative to whites. 
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Racial Composition of Census Tracts Occupied by Average Resident of Each Race: 1990 and 2000 



Figure 1 1 
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Children have higher levels of segregation than the overall population, but, on the whole, 
they seem to be following similar trends. Segregation, as measured by the dissimilarity 
index, is down relative to 1990 for all groups in both the City of Boston and other densely 
populated cities and up or constant for all groups in the suburbs. Black and Latino, 
children in the City of Boston have seen significant decreases in segregation, but 
dissimilarity for black children there is still extremely high (over 70.) Similarly, 
segregation between black and Asian children in the City has fallen notably, but also 
remains very high. In contrast, the increase in Latino child segregation in the suburbs is 
particularly notable and is even greater than the rise in Latino segregation for the overall 
suburban population. 

Exposure indices reinforce most of these findings. Black children in the City of Boston 
are now experiencing greater exposure to white children and less exposure to other black 
children than would solely be explained by the changing racial composition in the City. 

In the suburbs, however, black children are now less exposed to white children and more 
exposed to black children than one might expect given overall population change. 

While the white share of suburban children decreased by 4.3 percent, the tract occupied 
by the average black child experienced a 10.8 percent decrease in white share. And 
while the black share of suburban children increased by 58.8 percent, the tract occupied 
by the average black child experienced a 75.4 percent increase in black share. [Figure 
12 ] 

Similarly, Latino children are now less exposed to white children in the suburbs than one 
might expect. While the white share of suburban children decreased by 4.3 percent, the 
tract occupied by the average Latino child experienced a 10.2 percent decrease in white 
share. And while the Latino share of suburban children increased by 25.9 percent, the 
tract occupied by the average Latino child experienced a 33 percent increase in Latino 
share. This pattern holds true for Asian children as well. 

The high levels of child segregation, particularly for blacks and Latinos in the Boston 
metro is also supported by the racial composition of the public schools in Boston versus 
the outer suburbs which are experiencing the fastest white growth. For example, as of 
2000, the Boston schools were 85 percent minority. In sharp contrast, the public schools 
in many of the outlying communities attracting white migrants are over 95 percent white. 

Of further concern is the expanding development of age-restricted communities in rural 
and suburban areas. Designed to keep families with children from moving in and 
overwhelming the schools, the growth of these types of communities may also keep 
minority households, which are more likely have children, from these more outlying 
locations which will then remain overwhelmingly white as the cities and inner suburbs 
absorb more minorities and young people. 

Growth and Segregation of Homeowners 



Homeownership in the Boston metro area surged during the 1990s, from 58.4 to 60.4 
percent, reflecting an increase of almost 1 15,000 owners. Whites were responsible for 
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Figure 12 
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